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A BOOK WEEK 

Book Week, from November 14 to November 20, 1920, was observed 
in various ways in East High School, Minneapolis, Miimesota. On 
Monday Miss Mary Ellen Chase, a short-story writer and member of 
the University of Minnesota faculty, talked in the auditorium to the 
upperclassmen. Her subject was "Reading"; she explained the 
difference between good and bad literature and compared books of real 
and permanent value with those of merely temporary interest, usiag as 
specific examples such contrasts as Freckles and The Little Minister; 
Sea Wolf and Treasure Island; The Crimson Sweater and Tom Brown's 
School Days. She gave the pupils lists of suitable stories as follows: 
School stories: Hughes' Tom Brown at Oxford (for Senior boys 
especially); Meredith's Adventures of Harry Richmond; Dickens' 
Nicholas NicUeby; Eggleston's Eoosier Schoolmaster and Hoosier School- 
boy; and McKenzie's Sinister Street. Adventure stories: Stevenson's 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped, and The Adventures of David Balfour; 
Twain's Recollections of Joan of Arc; Hope's Prisoner of Zenda and 
Rupert ofHentzau. Love stories: Eliot's Mill on the Floss and Romola. 
Love and adventure combined: Dickens' Tale of Two Cities; Black- 
more's Lorna Doone; Loti's An Iceland Fisherman; and Reade's The 
Cloister and the Hearth. 

On Wednesday Mr. Leonard H. Wells, the manager of the Book 
Section of Powers Mercantile Company, who has made a lifelong study 
of books in Europe and America, and who knows more about every 
phase of bookmaking and bookbinding than anyone else in the Middle 
West, gave a lecture on the history and progress of bookmaking from 
early times to the present day. He had interesting and valuable books 
to show his audience, such as: a rare old Chain Bible (161 1) from the 
Heresford Cathedral; facsimiles of the early Horn books; examples of 
old and modem bindings, hand-wrought by some of the most famous 
and skilful binders of today, such as Riviere and Son, and Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe, of London. Another book, an exquisitely boimd copy of 
Isaac Walton's Compleat Angler, sent to the Leipsic Exhibition in 1913 
by Riviere and Son, had been buried for safety until after the war, when 
it was returned to England. He showed, too, Omar Kha)o^m's Rubaiyat 
boimd in facsimile of the one originally made for the coronation of 
George V, purchased in London for $5,000 and lost with its owner, 
Harry Widener of Philadelphia, on the Titanic. The binding was a very 
beautiful one with its delicate hand tooling and resplendent peacock set 
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with jewels; this second copy was set with turquoises and rubies while 
the original had diamonds and pearls. 

Mr. Wells advised the pupils not to waste their time on trivial and 
trashy books, but first to read, from the standpoint of literature, the 
Bible, and then Shakespeare and Plutarch's Lives, with the suggestion 
that they memorize as much of Shakespeare as possible. His talk 
impressed the yotmg people with the fact that bookmaking is not only 
a trade but also an art, and when he showed them a binding on which 
one workman had spent thirteen months, they realized that it is an art 
requiring great skill and patience. 

Another day one of our own English teachers talked on modem 
catalogues to a Senior class interested in that subject. She showed an 
English catalogue of 1788 with interesting annotations in a contemporary 
handwriting, Quaritch's 1877 catalogue, and other English catalogues 
with distinctive features. Out of the multitude of modem American 
catalogues there was time to touch upon only a few of the most interest- 
ing, such as Doran's, MacnuUan's, Scribner's, Mr. Knopf's 1920 Borzoi, 
and Mr. Mosher's. The class had not realized that the study of cata- 
logues could be the source of valuable and interesting information and 
was really a delightful pastime in itself. Further perusal of some Christ- 
mas catalogues which set forth their wares in a very attractive manner 
led the pupils to agree with Anatole France's book collector that, "There 
is no reading more easy, more fascinating, and more delightful than 
that of a catalogue." 

As a result of this interest in catalogues, the class compiled Usts of 
books suitable as Christmas gifts for the different members of the family. 
These lists included titles, authors, prices, and pubUshers. Each 
member of the class, imagining himself the possessor of a hundred dollars 
to spend upon his own private library, made out a list of books that he 
thought should be the basis of every well-selected library. These lists, 
containing publishers and prices, aroused such interested argxmients and 
comparisons as to the qualifications of different books that the work was 
profitable and worth the time spent upon it. Some of the pupils selected 
as graduation gifts for their classmates the following: Jessie B. Ritten- 
house's Second Book of Modern Verse, The BeUman^oo^ of Verse, beauti- 
fully illustrated copies of The Cricket on the Hearth and Lorna Doone. 
One girl decided that Hamsun's Hunger would be especially appropriate 
for a certain friend. 

The interest and discussion aroUsed by the compilation of these 
lists extended beyond the school, for the teacher of this class received 
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requests from several of her former pupils for assistance in selecting the 
proper gift books for friends. One old bachelor, unknown to either 
teacher or class, wrote a letter asking for information regarding a good 
set of books to give his "lady friend" for Christmas. 

As regards the exhibits, there were several during the week. In the 
library the librarian featured biography, and had on display some of 
the interesting recent biographies, such as Roosevelt's, the autobiog- 
raphies of Andrew Carnegie and Edward Bok, the Hves of Lincoln, of 
Franklin, of Abigail Adams, and Gamaliel Bradford's Portraits of 
American Women. In the library was also an exhibit of bookplates, 
some of them lent by the teachers and children, some of them designed 
by well-known illustrators, among them being one of George Cruik- 
shank's. This display inspired some pupils with the desire to own their 
own bookplates and others with the desire to design their own. Their 
pride of ownership seemed to be stimulated when they realized that a 
bookplate, expressive of the owner's taste and individuality, made of a 
volume a much more personal possession. 

In the large central hall on the first floor the special feature of one 
day of the week was an exhibit of books noteworthy because of type, 
binding, illustrations. Among the books were old editions, rare books; 
good examples of modern bookmaking from such publishing houses as 
Scribner's and Houghton, Miffin's; a Swedish Bible i66 years old, a 
Godey's Fashion Book of i860, some EngKsh books, bound in calf of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some of Mr. Mosher's beautiful 
hand-made books, Italian novelists bound in facsmile of the original 
sixteenth-century on exhibit among the treasures in the Vatican. This 
display was held in the large hall, making it practical for the EngHsh 
teachers to bring their classes down during the day to discuss the differ- 
ent types of books and to point out special features that the child other- 
wise might not have noticed. The questions frequently asked showed a 
curiosity and interest aroused in regard to matters hitherto unthought 
of by the child. One yoimg woman had always considered uneven 
edges indicative of a cheap book. 

One teacher during the whole week had a table labeled the discard 
table which held a motley collection of books contributed by the pupils, 
books which they considered trash and called the "cast offs." Among 
this literary assemblage in disgrace and ignominy appeared such authors 
as Alger, Mary J. Holmes, Harold Bell Wright, Martha Finley, E. P. Roe, 
Mrs. Southworth, and Robert Chambers. When one yoimg woman 
appeared with O. Henry as her contribution to the unmentionables 
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beyond the pale of respectability, the teacher grasped the opportunity 
to "point a moral and adorn a tale." Above the table one pupil had 
drawn on the blackboard a large cartoon whereon a small boy was 
advised to get acquainted with some good books advancing to meet 
him with outstretched hands. 

While the various exhibits and talks during Book Week were in 
themselves interesting and educational, the reaction of teachers and 
pupils, during the week and afterward, was even more gratifying. 
Interest in the reading of really good books was stimulated by Miss 
Chase's talk. Children were eager to possess her Usts of recommended 
stories, to read immediately those new to them, and to commend to 
their classmates those that they already had enjoyed. Mr. Wells' talk 
and the exhibit of beautiful books called attention to bookmaking as 
an art and made many children eager to possess good books of their 
own. The biographical display aroused their interest in famous men and 
and women and will lead, we hope, to a fuller knowledge and an appreci- 
ation of some of the world's great personal histories. This display gave 
the teacher an opportunity to discuss, in answering questions, such 
biographies as Boswell's Johnson, Paine's Mark Twain, and others 
equally imknown to many of the pupils. The discard table was espe- 
cially productive of keen and spirited discussion as to the merits and 
demerits of different writers, and many of the pupils for the first time 
realized the underlying principles of real literature. 

Elizabeth Rich 
East High Schooi,, 

MlNNEAPOUS, MnSTN. 

WORD PICTURES 

MAKING ENGLISH BY THE TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH 

The horse 
the horse is a usefel animal. He is nice to have, i have one, her name 
is gipsey. She bites, her main is long, one Day i was washing her Front 
foot when she bent down her head and lifted me up by the trousers and tumbled 
me into the water Pale that was standing near by. i hit her six times with a 
peace of hoop, the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Thus began the literary career of T. B. Aldrich's "Bad Boy," 
probably himself. 

After the first conventional sentence there was a real scene in the 
boy's mind, and every sentence was a line of the picture he drew. There 
was no "Mother, what shall I write about?" "Mother, what shall I 
say next ? " He had the feeling of a real author. 



